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ART IN AMERICA - AN ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE - VOLUME VIII 
NUMBER V - AUGUST MCMXx 


SOME SIENESE PAINTINGS IN 
AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 


PART ONE 


NOTWITHSTANDING the keen and 
ever-increasing interest in the early 
painting of Siena which continues to 
manifest itself among critics and art- 
lovers on both sides of the Atlantic, it 














O74 oY, AS does not yet appear to be generally 
Ww, Sipveq known what a really considerable 
is Ine number of Sienese pictures are today 
\G ATI PN Cah wee iA to be found in American collections. 
“GIS SWAIES Of these, it is true, we have had occa- 
Ge LINEN — ce sion, during the past fifteen years, to 





illustrate, or at least to mention, more 
than a few! while several, again, have been published recently by 
other writers; but the works thus noted represent, at most, hardly 
more than a doubtful half of the many paintings of Sienese origin at 
present in the United States. It may, in fact, be safely said that the 
material now at the disposition of the American student is sufficient to 
enable him to acquire, at home, a very fair first-hand knowledge of 
what is, to many, the most fascinating of all Italian schools of art; nor 
can it any longer be considered with indifference by his more fortu- 
nately situated European colleagues. The following notes, while 
aiming to make known a further portion of this material, are neces- 
sarily of too summary a nature to pretend to a detailed analysis of the 
paintings to which they refer, and still less to a critical appreciation 
of their various authors. Their one and only interest is to draw the 
student’s attention—with a due regard for correctness of attribution 
—to a group of pictures the majority of which have so far remained 


1 For the greater part, in past numbers of the Rassegna d’Arte of Milan, and of the little- 
known Rassegna d’Arte Senese. 


Copyright, 1920, Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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unpublished, if not wholly un-noticed. We can therefore only hope 
that the reader may find some compensation for their dulness in the 
reproductions by which they are accompanied. 

The Madonna and Child of the School of Duccio in the col- 
lection of Mr. D. F. Platt of Englewood, New Jersey, has been 
ascribed to Segna di Buonaventura. The attribution in itself need 
occasion no surprise,” but it would be more than difficult to account 
for it on stylistic grounds. Neither in her features nor in her 
bodily proportions does the Virgin answer to the actual type of 
Segna’s tall and slender Madonnas. The plump and softly-modelled 
Child is equally far removed from that artist’s supple and energetic 
Bambini. Nor does the mildness of expression in the eyes and counte- 
nance of both Mother and Infant contrast less strongly with the alert 
and somewhat diffident gage of Segna’s figures. We might go on to 
note a number of other discrepancies between the picture in question 
and the authentic productions of its supposed author—such as, for 
instance, the wholly different treatment of the draperies and of the 
linear design—but we may save both time and words by placing be- 
side the reproduction of the Englewood panel another of the only 
genuine painting by Segna at present known to us in America—the 
very typical Madonna in the collection of Mr. Philip Lehman at 
New York.’ The comparison will suffice to prove at once that the 
two originals could never have been painted by the same artist. 
Precisely who the author of Mr. Platt’s panel may have been, we have 
no means of knowing, since the picture does not find its stylistic 
counterpart in any of the numerous Ducciesque paintings with which 
we are acquainted. We must therefore remain satisfied with the 
discovery of yet another member of the ever-expanding group of 
Duccio’s anonymous followers, among whom our “ignots” deserves 
a place of some distinction, both for his technical ability and for his 


? As in the case of Bartolo di Fredi and of Pellegrino di Mariano—in connection with later 
periods of Sienese art—Segna has long served the purpose of a convenient repository for almost 
every description of Ducciesque painting that could not plausibly be fathered upon Duccio 
himself. Although many years have elapsed since we first drew attention to the extraordinary 
multiplicity of the great Sienese master’s nameless followers, it is only recently that any really 
systematic attempts have been made to distinguish between some of the more clearly marked 
personalities belonging to this very numerous group. 


3 This picture was formerly the property of the Giuggioli family at Siena, and was for several 
years exposed as a loan, in the Sienese Gallery. Regarding another painting at present in the 
United States, which has recently been openly ascribed to Segna—a small portable triptych 
representing the Virgin and Child and scenes from the Passion, belonging to Prof. R. Langton 
Douglas (see Sirén—Brockwell, Catalogue of Loan Exhibition of Italian Primitives, New. York, 
1917, p. 118) we can express no definite opinion, since it is known to us only in a very diminutive 
and unsatisfactory reproduction. So far as we can judge by the photograph, however, this little 
painting, while apparently a work of uncommon decorative merit, is not by Segna. (We hear that 
this triptych has now been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum.) 
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gentle sentiment. That the picture is relatively advanced in date, 
is apparent from its style. We find in it, in fact, a softness of handling, 
as well as of expression, which already tends towards the more eman- 
cipated manner of Simone and Lippo Memmi. In all other respects, 
however, its author is still faithful to the pure Ducciesque tradition 
and remains, to all intents and purposes, a member of the older school. 
Apart from a serious injury which has necessitated the restoration, in 
past times, of a portion of the Virgin’s mantle and hand, the painting is 
still in good condition, the flesh parts being particularly well preserved. 

Another painting ascribed to Segna is the St. Mary Magdalen to 
be seen in the Museum at Boston. This is a panel—once a section of 
a polyptych and now considerably cut down and reduced in size— 
having for its subject the Magdalen. Here, also, the forms and fea- 
tures do not correspond to those of Segna, although the divergencies 
are less marked than in the case of the Englewood picture. Again we 
are in the presence of an anonymous Ducciesque artist whose hand 
cannot be recognized with certainty in any other known painting. 
The picture shows, however, a peculiar similarity in type to a 
large altar-piece in the Platt Collection which by certain critics 
has been ascribed to no less a master than Duccio himself.4 This 
altar-piece, although in our opinion most certainly not a work of 
Duccio, is nevertheless, with the possible exception of the beautiful 
little triptych in the Blumenthal Collection at New York, undoubted- 
ly the most important Ducciesque painting at present in America, 
and as such deserves reproduction here, despite the fact that it has 
already been illustrated by us in a previous article. The affinities 
which it presents, in the head of the Madonna, to the Magdalen at 
Boston, are, it is true, not so pronounced as to point conclusively 
to a common origin, but they are, none the less, sufficiently remarkable 
to render it at least extremely likely that we have here two paintings 
by the same artist, albeit belonging to different phases of his develop- 
ment. The altar-piece at Englewood is, beyond question, a compara- 
tively early work—at least as regards the probable date of its execu- 
tion. If the Boston panel is, as we are inclined to believe, by the same 
hand, it must have been painted at a considerably later stage of its 


author’s career.® 


4 The picture was formerly in the sacristy of the church of the Monistero di S. Eugenio, 
near Siena. 

5 See Rossegna d’Arte, Feb., 1913, p. 39. 

6 That the Boston Magdalen is not by Segna will be evident at once to those who will 
compare it with that master’s picture of the same Saint in the collection of Mr. Charles Loeser 
at Florence, a reproduction of which is given in the Rassegna d'Arte of Dec., 1913, p. 196. 
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By yet anotheranonymous painter of Duccio’s school is a Madonna 
in the Museum at Boston, officially assigned, if we are not incorrect- 
ly informed, to Ugolino. The picture shows, one may readily admit, 
an undeniable resemblance, in its types and handling, to certain 
panels that have been connected by modern criticism with Ugolino 
and his immediate following, such as the polyptych, Sala I, No. 33, 
in the Siena Gallery, the triptych once in the little church of S. 
Pietro in Villore at San Giovan d’Asso near Asciano, and the altar- 
piece in the oratory of the Compagnia della Misericordia at San 
Casciano, but it is, in many respects, also closely reminiscent of the 
Madonna-picture belonging to the Jadini-Buoninsegni family at Pisa, 
which, by certain writers, has been insistently ascribed to Duccio. 
It is, however, sufficiently evident that the Boston panel cannot have 
been painted by the author of any of the above-mentioned pictures, 
and we must therefore content ourselves with assigning it to a name- 
less but not untalented member of the Ugolinesque sub-division of the 
Ducciesque school. 

Closer, by far, than the Boston Madonna, to Ugolino’s art—at 
least as we know it— is the half-length effigy of a bearded Apostle 
in the Blumenthal Collection at New York. Here the peculiarly 
ascetic type, with its stern glance and general austerity of expression, 
recalls, in a forcible manner, certain of the Saints and Prophets in 
Ugolino’s dismembered altar-piece from S. Croce at Florence, por- 
tions of which are now dispersed between the Berlin Museum and 
different collections in England. Nor is the picture at New York 
inferior in quality to those panels. The remarkably subtle and 
effective silhouette, the fluent but secure design, the strong, deep 
colouring, and the fine technique, all betray the handiwork of an 
accomplished master, and not that of any ordinary pupil or imitator. 
Nearly related as it is to Ugolino in type and character, the painting 
nevertheless displays a breadth of handling—more especially in the 
admirably treated draperies—which is hardly in accordance with what 
we know of that artist’s manner, and which prevents us from defi- 
nitely ascribing it to his brush. We must consequently class it—at 
least until we have acquired a clearer knowledge of the true develop- 
ment of Ugolino’s personal style than we at present possess’ with 
that group of works which pass, for the time being, as “Ugolinesque.” 


7 Despite much that has been written concerning him—more especially during recent years 
—Ugolino still remains the most ill-defined of all the more important Sienese artists of the 
earlier Trecento, Of the various paintings which have been ascribed to him, as being more or 
less closely connected in style and feeling with the surviving panels of the Santa Croce altar-piece, 
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SCHOOL OF UGOLINO: AN APOSTLE ScHOOL OF Duccio: MADONNA, CHILD, AND SAINTS 
Collection of George and Florence Blumenthal, New York City Collection of Mr. D. F. Platt, Englewood, N. J. 
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The immaculately preserved Madonna and Child in the collection 
of Mr. Philip Lehman has, we understand, been quite recently as- 
cribed, by no less than three well-known European critics, to Duccio 
himself—an attribution which, to many students, will very probably 
seem, at first sight, fully justified. The painting comes, in fact, sur- 
prisingly close to certain of the master’s works, both in its forms and 
in its general design. The analogies which it presents, in these res- 
pects, to the famous “Maesta” at Siena and, again, to the fragmentary 
Madonna in S. Maria at Montepulciano, are too evident to require 
pointing out. Nevertheless, we cannot bring ourselves to agree with 
those who would see in this picture a genuine work of Duccio’s hand. 
In our opinion, the resemblances which it reveals to the master’s 
manner are more superficial than real. Closely as the types of the 
Madonna and Child approach to those of Duccio’s acknowledged 
works, they differ from them in a number of particulars which, slight 
as they may appear to the average student, are, as a matter of fact, 
of too pronounced a nature to be easily explained away on the score 
of a natural evolution of the master’s style. It is, however, not so 
much on morphological, as on purely qualitative, grounds, that we 
are inclined to dispute the attribution to the celebrated Sienese 
“capo-scuola.” To us, the picture lacks, in spite of all that may be 
urged in its favour, that peculiar and indescribable vitality of execu- 
tion and of expression which is never missing in Duccio’s authentic 
work. This is especially noticeable in the somewhat heavy infant, 
which, for all its robust proportions and its wakeful solemnity of 
mien, is far from possessing the deeply life-like character, the animated 
look, the soft and subtle modelling and essentially plastic quality, 
of Duccio’s genuine children. The difference is less marked in the 
figure of the Madonna, but is, none the less, still sufficiently apparent. 
Careful and finished as is the technical handling of the picture, it is 
wanting in true spontaneity and vigour, and betrays, throughout, the 
hand of an able and extremely conscientious, rather than of a par- 
ticularly sensitive or highly individualistic artist. In it we fail, in 
short, to discover any indications of Duccio’s free and decisive 


many are almost certainly not by his hand. The master’s strongly-marked personality seems, in 
fact, to have drawn about it, at a fairly early period, a number of not ungifted painters, all of 
whom were directly influenced by his peculiar style, and who thus formed, as we have already 
remarked, a special sub-division of the Ducciesque School. We know of but two paintings in 
America which we can with any degree of safety assign to Ugolino himself—a little panel of the 
Prophet Daniel in the Johnson Collection (cf. Berenson, Catalogue, plate 89), and the wonderfully 
grand and impressive bust of an Apostle in the Lehman Collection at New York—this latter a 
production of the master’s earlier and more purely Ducciesque phase. 
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touch.* We need go no further in stating our reasons for assigning this 
painting, not to Duccio himself, but to a singularly close imitator of 
his manner. If, however, we must admit that the picture suffers by 
comparison with the authentic creations of the sovereign master to 
whom it has been ascribed, we need not permit the severity of the 
test to blind us to its undeniable merits—to the beauty of its purely 
Ducciesque design and to its great effectiveness as a decorative 
whole. Init we have a truly valuable addition to the group of paint- 
ings which represent the direct continuance of Duccio’s style on the 
part of the more faithful and conservative of his pupils. We know, in 
fact, of few other pictures which come so near to an exact reproduction 
of Duccio’s personal manner, few which reveal so scrupulous and 
accurate a technical finish, and certainly none that can boast a more 
enviable state of conservation. 

The remarkable little Crucifixion by Ambrogio Lorenzetti in the 
collection of Mr. Paul J. Sachs has hitherto been ascribed—even by 
such a connoisseur as its former owner, the late Mr. C. Fairfax 
Murray—to Pietro Lorenzetti.? The attribution is one to which 
we have never been able to subscribe. The stylistic evidence of the 
painting clearly points, in our opinion, to a work, not of Pietro, but 
of his younger and more celebrated brother. Not only are the types 
and forms essentially those of Ambrogio, but the entire spirit in 
which the picture is conceived and carried out is not less strongly 
indicative of its true author. Powerfully effective as is the artist’s 
representation of his theme, the dramatic fervour which pervades it 
is disciplined and held within bonds in a manner quite foreign to the 
emotional and nervous style of Pietro. The sense of measure and 
restraint which distinguishes Ambrogio’s work from that of his more 
impetuous and highly-strung brother, is here fully apparent. The 
actors in the tragedy, despite the evident intensity of their feelings, 
are free from all exaggeration, either of movement or expression—their 
attitudes are wholly natural and normal, their gestures as temperate 
as they are significant, their countenances free from all distortion 


8 Let the students compare, for instance, the careful but lifeless treatment of such seem- 
ingly unimportant, although in reality very significant, details as those of the Christ Child’s 
hair, or the folds of the Virgin’s white head-cloth, with Duccio’s execution of similar passages in 
his paintings. It is difficult for us to believe that he will fail to appreciate the very evident dif- 
ference. 


° The picture is not to be confused with a second panel, representing the same subject of the 
Crucifixion, which was likewise at one time in the possession of Mr. Murray, and which, 
although attributed by its owner to Ambrogio, was in reality very close to Pietro in style. This 
latter picture was among the paintings exposed at the Exhibition of Sienese art held by the 
Burlington Club at London in 1904. 
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Collection of Mr. Philip Lehman, New York City Collection of Mr. D. F. Platt, Englewood, N. J. 
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or grimace. The entire scene is, in fact, treated with a certain noble 
reticence and grandeur wholly in keeping with Ambrogio’s artistic 
temperament. Judged, again, simply as a design, the admirably 
coherent and well-balanced composition reveals a deliberate and care- 
fully-considered arrangement and a balanced distribution of its parts, 
hardly to be looked for in Pietro’s more extemporaneous and seem- 
ingly casual combinations. Notwithstanding the number of the fig- 
ures and the limited room to which they are confined, there is here 
no suggestion of over-crowding or confusion; the grouping is at once 
compact and clear, the sense of space perfectly expressed, the con- 
trast of line and movement attentively weighed and judged. If we 
turn, once again, from these more general considerations of the pic- 
ture as a whole, to an examination of the separate figures, the evidence 
in favour of Ambrogio’s authorship becomes even more decisive and 
clear. In by far the greater number of cases the types present the 
most unmistakable analogies, in both form and features, to those of 
Ambrogio, whereas in no single instance do we come across a head 
that possesses the markedly characteristic traits of Pietro’s models. 
We should doubtless find yet another demonstration of the correctness 
of our attribution—if any such be needed—in the colouring of the 
picture, were it not that this has been so heavily veiled, by a quite 
unnecessary application of thick yellow varnish, as to render impos- 
sible, at least for the present, a really satisfactory appreciation of its 
original tonality. Apart from this by no means irremediable defect,” 
the painting is in an excellent state of preservation. 

Precious addition to the list of Ambrogio’s works as is Mr. Sachs’ 
little Crucifixion, it is not the only unpublished painting by the gifted 
Sienese master that has recently found its way to America. Equally 
characteristic, and in certain respects even more typically represen- 
tative of its author, is the panel of the Madonna and Child belonging 
to Mr. Lehman, which we here reproduce for the first time. The 
painting evokes an inevitable comparison with the only other Madon- 
na picture by Ambrogio to our knowledge at present in the United 
States—that in the Platt Collection at Englewood.” Both pictures 
have suffered considerably from past restorations and consequent 


10 We understand that, since the above note was written, the coat ot varnish has been 
successfully removed, and that the picture itself has been temporarily loaned to the Fogg Museum 
by Mr. Sachs, who has furthermore accepted our attribution to Ambrogio. 


4 This picture was first seen by us some years ago, in the studio of an Italian painter at 
Florence, and was attributed at the time to Lippo Memmi. 


12 Mr. Platt’s Madonna was formerly in the Monistero di S. Eugenio near Siena, and was 
first definitely ascribed to Ambrogio by Miss Olcott (Guide to Siena, 1901, p. 341). 
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necessary cleanings, but both are still amply illustrative of Ambrogio’s 
broad and powerful style.’* Of the two, Mr. Platt’s Madonna is the 
more imposing and monumental in design and reveals its author in 
his grandest phase. It belongs to the earlier—or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, to the earlier middle—period of the master’s activity, and 
cannot be very far removed in date from the great altar-piece at 
Massa Marittima, or from the frescoes in S. Francesco at Siena. 
Mr. Lehman’s picture is distinguished by a greater intimacy of feel- 
ing and a more varied and mobile design. Although the Virgin here 
shares the pensive melancholy common to the majority of Ambrogio’s 
Madonnas, the Child is the most nervous and purely naturalistic of 
all the artist’s infants known to us. The comparative lightness of the 
forms, the greater freedom of the composition, the quality of the 
drawing, the profuse decoration of the Virgin’s garments, all point to 
a work of a later date than that of the Englewood panel. 
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THE COTTAGE AMONG THE TREES 
Painted by Meindert Hobbema 


This country road is the old path of Peace 
That takes the tired heart home again to rest 
After the weary years of futile quest. 

How sweet it is here where the noises cease 

To watch above the drifting white cloud-fleece 
And hear the sounds of Nature we love best, 
Knowing that in this refuge of the blest 

We too have found at last Life’s great Release. 


The humble cottage is a home for us, 
For Time has hallowed it forevermore 
With memories of childhood’s happy hours, 
And young Love’s dream, so brief but glorious, 
Still haunts the waiting threshold of its door 
With the dear welcome fragrance of the flowers. 


13 At the time of its purchase by Mr. Platt, some fifteen years ago, the S. Eugenio panel 
was heavily re-gilt and coarsely repaired in oils in all save its flesh parts, which were happily 
intact. Some idea of the appearance of the picture at the time may be had from the reproduction 
accompanying an article by us in the Rassegna d’Arte for December 1904. 
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TWO PANELS BY SPINELLO ARETINO 


LASSIFYING the Giottesque as decadent and justifying an 

interest in them merely because they possess fascinating quali- 
ties does not approach a satisfactory explanation for the importance 
of this group of painters of the trecento. The minor lights in a sig- 
nificant movement of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries are not 
comparable in their import to the men of the earlier cycle, inasmuch 
as the direct and indirect followers of such masters as Titian and 
Frans Hals were at a stage of development incapable of producing 
examples parallel to those of the painters of the fourteenth century. 
To break from tradition in Giotto’s time required a terrific wrench, 
and supreme minds and courage were necessary to accomplish this. 
It would have been beyond the power of any one person, however 
richly endowed with creative ability and supported by great courage 
to have asserted his independence of tradition and to have sur- 
mounted all other difficulties that a departure at this time made 
inevitable. It required many and unusual minds and the utmost 
endeavor to prepare the way for the future achievements of the 
Renaissance. 

The advance made in composition by Orcagna and his tenderness 
of expression, the dignity and romantic quality of Giottino, the color 
and design of Bernado Daddi, the naturalness and modernity of 
Giovanni da Malino, the refinement, vivacity and illustrative quali- 
ties of Spinello Aretino, and the idealism and religious feeling of Don 
Lorenzo Monaco, were all important in the development. The con- 
tributions of even lesser men had their significance. The carrying on 
of Sienese tenderness fortified by Florentine strength was alone a 
matter of great moment. 

Spinello Aretino,! with whom this article is chiefly concerned, was 
born in Arezzo around 1333 and died about 1410. In the main he 
follows the tradition of Giotto, but in addition he has important 
individual qualities. His work is very spirited and often possesses 


1 Other works by Spinello Aretino in the United States: 


New York Metropolitan Museum Processional Banner 
Miss Belle da Costa Greene Crucifixion 
Cambridge Fogg Art Museum Monte Oliveto Altarpiece Madonna Enthroned 
with Angels : 
Chicago Mr. Martin A. Ryerson Painting originally owned by Captain Horace 


Morison of Boston 
Providence Rhode Island School of Design St. Anthony the Abbot (Attributed to Spinello) 
Worcester Worcester Art Museum Crucifixion 
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an unusual sense of motion as exemplified in the Battle of Ephesus 
against the Pagans of Sardinia in the frescoes of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, and in most of his later work. His figures are individual and 
refined in type, and subsequent to 1390 show Sienese influence. 
They are painted in a dexterous, sweeping, and frequently careless 
manner, with a remarkably decorative, and at times monumental 
quality of design and color. 

Added interest has been given to Spinello Aretino in this country 
since the Fogg Museum at Cambridge acquired and reconstructed 
one of his well-known altar pieces. The catalogue of the Fogg 
Museum collection gives full particulars concerning this important 
acquisition and its interesting history. 

The two predalla panels, belonging to Mr. Frank Channing Smith, 
Jr., of Worcester, and here reproduced, have but recently come to 
this country. They are very important examples of their period and 
are in unusually fine condition. Their resemblance to the frescoes 
which Spinello painted in the Palazzo Publico at Siena is stronger 
than to any earlier work, and this suggests that they were probably 
painted between 1408 and 1410, his most distinctive period—the one 
in which he shows the greatest freedom, dexterity and advance in 
composition. In color they are brilliant—the types expressive and 
spirited and boldly executed, with all the excitement of the moment 
recorded. His ability to endow with animation physically active 
figures as well as more quiescent ones, finds ample scope in recording 
such incidents as the beheading of SS. Cosmo and Damian, and the 
Crucifixion. 

A brief description of the martydom of Cosmo and Damian will 
help towards an understanding of the narrative side of the pictures. 
These brother saints were Arabians who lived in Aegae in Silicia. 
They are rarely thought of separately and are invariably represented 
together in art and literature. According to tradition their father 
died early and their mother Theodora brought them up in the Christ- 
ian faith. Her efforts to inculcate Christian virtues were not in 
vain, for they became the most holy of men, studying medicine in 
order to relieve suffering. The good they accomplished was without 
limit—they gave freely of all they had and bestowed much charity 
on the unfortunate, animals even being included among the objects 
of their benevolence. 

According to the Acts, which have undoubtedly suffered much 
interpolation, Lysias, the governor of Aegae in the time of Diocletian, 
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SPINELLO ARETINO: STONING OF SAINTS COSMO AND DAMIAN SPINELLO ARETINO: BEHEADING OF SAINTS COSMO AND DAMIAN 


Collection of Mr. Frank Channing Smith, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 







































seized Saints Cosmo and Damian and their three brothers, An- 
themius, Leontius and Laprepeus, and cast them into prison. Later, 
upon refusing to deny their Christian faith, they were cast into 
the sea, only to be rescued by angels. After being consigned to the 
flames, without result, they were bound to stakes and stoned, but the 
missiles would not reach them—indeed, it is recorded that they 
recoiled and hit those who had thrown them. Finally Cosmo and 
Damian were beheaded, apparently the one sure way to kill a holy 
man in those days. St. Denis was the only saint able to survive, even 
temporarily, this trying experience—he walked two miles with his 
head in his hand, after being decapitated, before he succumbed. 

A characteristic of pictures of this cycle and type is that in spite 
of the powerful depiction of these incidents, the esthetic qualities 
are not less assertive than the descriptive ones. So true is this that 
in contemplating such works one is almost oblivious of what is hap- 
pening in the picture. At the same time, to those less susceptible to 
esthetic and other abstract qualities, the narrative becomes the 
dominant note and appears unpleasant. Incidentally, it may be 
mentioned that despite the harrowing nature of the martyrdoms they 
were not so terrible as they seemed. The conversation which took 
place between Lysias, the governor, and Saints Cosmo and Damian 
supports this view. When, according to the Acts, Lysias’ order to 
“bind SS. Cosmo and Damian hand and foot and torture them until 
they sacrifice” was carried out, they said: 

“Lysias, we pray you torment us further for we suffer not.” 

The governor replied: 

“I could persuade you to sacrifice; but now you insult both the 
Emperor and myself.” 

The first panel depicts the stage of the martyrdom whereSS. Cosmo 
and Damian are tied to stakes and are being pelted with stones and 
shot at by bowmen. The stones are dropping aimlessly on either 
side of the saints and the arrows also miss their mark. It is an 
exciting and surprising moment for the persecutors. There is a re- 
markable combination of poise and passion. Some of the figures 
have stateliness while in others an entire lack of restraint is well 
expressed. The saints appear little perturbed but their unconcern, 
combined with the vehemence of the executioners and the perplexity 
and anger displayed in the face of the man with the beard in the 
left corner of the picture, not only illustrate an incident but do so 
with intense dramatic spirit. 
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In the panel just described the story is told simply; the composi- 
tion and arrangement of color as well as certain exquisite passages, 
make for a picture of charm and decorative unity. Indeed, the ming- 
ling of brilliant vermilion-red, crimson, rose-pink, yellow, green and 
blue tones with darker accents is particularly effective and expressive, 
giving a bright and fascinating character to a subject far from gay. 
The action shown in the man in the left foreground preparing to 
throw a stone is remarkable, and is one of the very beautiful passages 
in color and drawing. The marksman wears a garment of a trans- 
parent rose-pink color, delicate but brilliant in tone. The folds of 
the drapery are sensitively painted. His stockings are brown and 
his hair is of the same color. The man at his back who has just 
thrown his missile is clad in pale pink and has reddish-brown hair, 
and the bowman who has shot his arrow is dressed in green with a 
red hat and stockings of ultra-marine blue. The other bowman is 
garbed in a pale pink robe, and the man with a long beard, wears a 
purple mantle, while his companion is robed in a light pink suit and 
a blue coat. The three saints are attired in robes of green and red, 
and SS. Cosmo and Damian have caps trimmed with brilliant ver- 
milion. Their halos have incised decorations. In the background 
are rocks of a grayish-brown color, which are separated in the centre 
by an opening of gold. 

The second panel, like the first, is gorgeous in color and depends 
for its gaiety, as do so many other pictures of this cycle, on its kaleido- 
scopic effect of color, with tones of glowing red predominating. In 
this picture we see the final stage in the martyrdom of SS. Cosmo 
and Damian. Conventional rocks or mountains, black in color with 
a suggestion of blue, form the background at one side of the picture, 
and on the other side they are light brown. The rocks are cleft by an 
opening of gold, partly hidden by a tree covered with brown foliage 
tipped with bright notes of yellow, giving animation to the back- 
ground. There are two men on horseback at the left of the picture. 
One on a white horse with black and gold trappings is pointing his 
hand as though he were directing the proceedings. He wears a 
brown hat and a purple tunic with brown sleeves. The other man 
is on a brown horse with vermilion and gold harness and wears a 
vermilion garment. The Roman soldier with a shield, at their right, 
has a hat and costume of olive green. SS. Cosmo and Damian, one 
of whom is already beheaded, are in blue, and their executioner is 
attired in a crimson robe with brown stockings and black shoes, 
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while their companions wear respectively suits of light pink, olive 
green and vermilion. One of the soldiers in the centre of the picture 
holds a vermilion banner, and another, on the extreme right, a shield 
of the same color, upon which is an heraldic design. 

The beauty derived from Sienese influence is in evidence in both 
panels. The faces are intensely interesting—some stern, some 
vivacious, others sublime. The figures are remarkable for their 
power. One notices as being particularly expressive the profile of 
the man on the white horse, the faces of the saints, and the decapi- 
tated head. The color is notable for its intensity and the accentuation 
of certain tones. The combination of all these qualities with skilful 
notes of gesture, gives extraordinary animation to the composition. 

These panels which were for many years in Mr. Charles Butler’s 
collection in England have been assigned to Bartolo di Fredi by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle. The subsequent attribution to Spinello Aretino by 
Dr. Siren is much more convincing. I have accepted the subsequent 
attribution as the most reasonable one that can be arrived at by the 
process of elimination. Yet at the same time these panels possess a 
degree of sensitiveness, refinement of type, appreciation of character 
and subtlety of treatment that are not generally found in Spinello’s 
works of established authorship. They suggest in certain ways a 
Sienese artist who has been stimulated at the well of Florentine 
achievement rather than a Florentine who has acquired Sienese 
grace. Indeed, they have all the characteristics of Spinello’s later 
work—both his stern and tender qualities, but the proportions of 
these elements are so evenly balanced and intermingled that they 
not only make glaring the mistake of attributing them to Bartolo di 
Fredi but one feels that even the more powerful Spinello Aretino on 
this occasion surpassed himself. The size of each panel is 19 by 19, 
inches and they are remarkably well preserved. 
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A CONVERSATION PIECE 
BY L. F. G. VANDER PUYL, 1787 


O the first volume of Art in America (pp. 104-109) it was 
my privilege to contribute a short paper on two “Conversation 
Pieces” by William Hogarth in the fine collection of British pictures 
of Mr. John H. McFadden of Philadelphia. Both are well-known 
examples of a class of picture which, if not “invented” by Hogarth, 
may be said to have reached perfection under the touch of his genius. 
As painters of “Conversation Pieces” Hogarth and Zoffany obtained 
in their successive generations a fame which for over a century 
obscured all other artists in this extremely interesting and difficult 
phase of portrait painting. But modern research has revealed the 
fact that, so far from being the only two men who achieved greatness 
in this respect, there were several artists, in each case contemporary, 
who deserved rank on the same level as Hogarth and Zoffany, to whom 
the works of their rivals have hitherto been ascribed. So far as 
Hogarth is concerned, the most formidable rival was Gawen Hamilton, 
an unknown Scottish portrait painter, who was “discovered” by Mrs. 
Hilda F. Finberg who contributed a most interesting paper on him to 
the sixth volume of the Walpole society publications (1917-1918), in 
which is reproduced the remarkable group of “An Artists’ Club in 
London, 1735” now in the National Portrait Gallery, London. We 
can all be “wise after the event,” and but for a curious accident, this 
“Conversation Piece” would have been unanimously accepted by 
successive generations of authorities as a most characteristic Hogarth. 
The attribution of the group here illustrated of Thomas Payne, his 
family, and friends, which Mr. J. H. McFadden has added to his 
collection, would be “provisionally” conceded to John Zoffany, but 
for the fact that it was exhibited by the artist himself at the Royal 
Academy in 1788, with the simple title of “A Conversation;” but 
the identity of the chief figure, Thomas Payne, Sr., the bookseller 
(No. 8, in the center of the group seated at the table and wearing 
spectacles), was revealed in the critics of the Academy at the time. 
From both a literary and artistic view the picture is of the highest 
interest, and it is a matter of great regret in many ways that it was not 
secured for our National Portrait Gallery. 
It is artistically important because it rescues from oblivion an 
artist of undoubted ability. But who was L. F. Gerard Vander Puyl 
whose own portrait is clearly seen in the group to the extreme left 
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(No. 2)? His name will be searched for in vain in most of the modern 
dictionaries of artists, one of the few exceptions being Balkema’s 
“Biographie des Peintres Flamands et Hollandais,” Ghent, 1844. 
But nowhere is there anything but the meanest account of him. 
Briefly, he was born at Utrecht about 1750, he studied for five years 
under H. van Velthoven, and then from the age of twenty travelled in 
various countries practising the art of painting. For at least four 
years he lived in England, painting in 1784 a fine portrait of Dr. 
Anthony Shepherd, now at Cambridge University Library, England. 
From 1785 to 1787 he exhibited at the Royal Academy, and then 
there is a long blank. In 1804, after an absence of over thirty years, 
he returned to his native country, becoming the Director of the 
Academy of Design at Utrecht; in 1807 he disappeared with the cash 
of the Academy, and was never again heard of. Probably he changed 
his name, and it may be that the portraits he painted after his flight 
from Holland are still in existence but with his assumed name. 

This “Conversation Piece” is also both interesting and important 


because nearly all the personages who figure in it were well-known in 


London at the time, and several were sufficiently noteworthy to find a 
place in the “Dictionary of National Biography.” First and foremost 
of all is the man for whom the picture was painted and in whose 
family it remained until recent times—“Honest Tom Payne” (1719- 
1799) the most famous London dealer in second-hand books for over 
half a century, and not to be confused with Tom Paine, the author of 
“The Rights of Man,” a prominent figure in the American and French 
Revolutions. All the great book collectors of the age foregathered at 
Tom Payne’s shop at the Mewsgate, Charing Cross, now covered by 
Trafalgar Square and the National Gallery. He is surrounded by his 
family and friends. His wife was dead when this group was painted, 
but his two sons, Thomas(No. 17) and James (No. 9) are here, and 
both followed in their father’s steps as booksellers, whilst the latter 
had the misfortune to be taken prisoner in Paris in 1803 and died 
there in 1809. Tom Payne’s two daughters, Miss Payne (No. 3) and 
Miss “Sally” Payne (No. 14) are both mentioned in Fanny Burney’s 
“Early Diary.” The younger was married in September, 1785, to 
Capt. James Burney (No. 11), son of Dr. Charles Burney the cele- 
brated musician; he served on the coast of North America on more 
than one occasion, sailed with Captain Cook on his second and third 
voyages, and, on retiring from the sea, became, like his father, an 
author, his “Essay on the Game of Whist,” 1821, ran into many editions. 
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His friends were many, ranging from Dr. Johnson to Charles Lamb 
and Leigh Hunt. Sarah or “Sally” Payne is generally supposed to be 
the original of Lamb’s “Sarah Battle” in his essay on “Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinion on Whist” published in The London Magazine in 1821. 
Captain Burney died in November, 1821, whilst his widow survived 
until April, 1832. Their daughter Sarah Burney in 1821 married her 
cousin John Payne who succeeded his uncle Thomas Payne the 
younger in the bookselling business which was removed to Pall Mall 
and became known under the title of Payne and Foss. The wedding 
of the two cousins furnished Charles Lamb with the inspiration for his 
charming essay, “The Wedding,” and he himself would seem to have 
given the bride away as proxy for her father. Vander Puyl’s group 
hung on the walls of the bookshop of Payne and Foss in Pall Mall 
until 1850 when the firm ceased to exist. 

The most noteworthy of Tom Payne’s guests is Dr. John Burges 
(No. 10) who was born in 1745, and who, after graduating at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, became a Fellow of the College of Physicians 
in 1775, and was physician to St. George’s Hospital for many years. 
He died in April, 1807, and bequeathed a valuable collection of 
materia medica to A. E. Brande who presented it two years later to the 
College of Physicians, London. Dr. Burges was a book collector and 
had a library which was sold at auction in 1807. Two of the other 
figures Augustus Everard Brande and Mrs. Brande (Nos. 4 and 1) 
are now chiefly interesting as the parents of William Thomas Brande, 
F. R. S. (1788-1866) the distinguished scientist who succeeded Sir 
Humphry Davy as Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
London, in 1813. A. E. Brande was Apothecary to Queen Charlotte 
and was a native of Hanover. He was married to Ann Thomas on 
the same day and at the same place—St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
July 5, 1773—as two other figures in the picture, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kramer (Nos. 16 and 5). Of Mr. and Mrs. Bale (Nos. 7 and 15), 
Mr. and Mrs. Pirner (Nos. 13 and 12), and Miss Thomas (No. 6) 
afterwards Mrs. Lambe, very few facts are known, and finally No. 18 
is presumably Edward Noble, Tom Payne’s chief assistant for many 
years. 

The interests of the group run into many directions, and it would 
be an easy matter to fill many pages concerning the group which 
Vander Puy] painted over a century and a quarter ago. With one or 
two exceptions these are the only portraits known to exist of the 
various personages in the group. That alone would be interesting. 
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But the great and enduring value of the picture to us today is that it 
reveals the existence of a long forgotten artist of more than average 
ability; and that, moreover, the picture is a faithful representation of 
an English “at home” party of the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
made up not of lay figures but of men and women who lived and 
moved and had their being. 


INDIAN ART IN AMERICA 








PART THREE 
INDIAN PAINTING, ELEVENTH To SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


F the continuity of Indian painting between the art of Ajanta’ 

(1st century B.C. to 7th century A.D.) and the earliest Rajput 
paintings? so far known (16th century) there is abundant proof, alike 
in literary references and internal evidence. But no wall surfaces 
(except the poorly preserved frescoes at Polonnaruva* in Ceylon), 
and comparatively few manuscripts of the intervening period sur- 
vive: Indian manuscripts, in any case, being very rarely illustrated. 
Under these circumstances the few actual documents available assume 
a corresponding importance. They consist of the illustrations in 
Nepalese and Bengali Buddhist manuscripts,‘ together with a few 
paintings in cotton, and those of the Jain manuscripts of Gujarat.® 
The two groups of paintings referred to belong to an art stylistically 
related, and derived from an older tradition to which they approxi- 
mate much more closely than do most of the Rajput works: the 


1Griffiths, J. The paintings . . . of Ajanta. London, 1896-7; Goloubew, V. Peintures 
bouddhiques aux Indes, Ann. du Musée Guimet, Bib. de Vulg. 1913; India Society, Ajanla 
frescoes, Oxford, 1916. 


2 Coomaraswamy, A.K. Rajput Painting, Oxford, 1916. 

3 Annual Report, Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, 1909, Colombo, 1914. 

‘Foucher, A. L’iconographie bouddhique, Paris 1900, 8905 (reproductions from mss. of the 
eleventh century). 


§ Nahar P. C., and Ghosh, An epitome of Jainism, Calcutta, 1917 (reproduction from a ms., 
of the thirteenth century); Hiitteman, Miniatiren sum Jinacarita, Baessler Archiv, Bd 11, heft 2, 
1913; Coomaraswamy, A. K. Notes on Jaina art, Journal of Indian art, No. 127 (1914). 
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former represent the survival of a canonical art, the latter, though 
also plainly related to older works, confess the inspiration of an en- 
tirely fresh religious intuition and emotion. The Buddhist and Jain 
paintings represent the decline (stylisation) of an art: the Rajput 
schools are less sophisticated, and possess their own primitives. 

The illustrations of Indian manuscripts are not like those in 
Persian books, an integral part of the page, but take the form of 
rectangular panels laid on the page without aesthetic relation to the 
script, which is often handsome enough, but not intentionally calli- 
graphic. In the earlier manuscripts these illustrations occur on the 
strips of prepared palm leaf which form the leaves of the book: but 
after the twelfth century, more often on paper. These illustrations, 
in Nepal, are supplemented by more elaborate compositions painted 
on the inner sides of the wooden book covers. There are also painted 
wooden covers from Orissa.° 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has recently acquired an 
important Nepalese manuscript of this type—the Buddhist sitra 
known as the Astasahasrika Prajnapadramita—dated in the fourth 
year of a king Gopala-deva, probably the third of that name, and 
therefore about 1136 A.D. If the date referred to the Nepalese era 
the manuscript would have to be assigned to the latter part of the 
ninth century, in contradiction of the paleographic evidence. The 
book has eighteen small illustrations, mostly of Mahayana Buddhist 
divinities, on six of the palm leaf pages (of which the total number is 
two hundred and six): it has also its original painted wooden covers 
with representations of scenes from the life of Buddha, and other 
canonical subjects, together with later divinities, Taras and 
Bodhisattvas. 

Details from these panels are reproduced in Plate 1, and in spite 
of damage still exhibit the essentials of the drawing. The composi- 
tion is well illustrated in the large scene representing the Assault of 
Mara (Mara dharsana), and temptation by the daughters of Mara. 
The Buddha—still a Bodhisattva on the night preceding the En- 
lightenment— is seated in the pose known as that of “Calling the 
Earth to witness,” in answer to the challenge of Mara, who stands 
to the right, beneath an umbrella of dominion, with lifted hand, 
questioning the right of Siddhartha to occupy the wisdom throne: 
the branches of the wisdom tree, not distinguishable in the repro- 
duction, rise above the architectural canopy framing the Buddha 


6 Dinesh Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 1911. 
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figure. On the far left is seen again the figure of Mara, having just 
loosed an arrow, which falls to the ground harmless, while other 
weapons have been changed into a rain of flowers. Mara appears 
here not so much as a demon, but very nearly in his true guise as an 
aspect of Kamadeva, the Indian Eros: his shafts, however, cannot 
pierce the spiritual arm of the Bodhisattva. More demoniac figures, 
representing Mara’s army, stand in threatening attitudes, occupying 
the small panels to the upper right and left, above the string holes. 
Above, to right and left, appears a group of Olympian deities in 
the clouds. The most conspicuous is Indra, riding on his elephant 
Airavata (the same that is seen in Plate II, figure 9): the figures of 
Siva and Brahma are also plainly distinguishable. On the left hand 
these gods are approaching the scene, with hands uplifted in wonder: 
on the right they are departing in terror, for not one dared stand by 
the Bodhisattva during Mara’s terrible assault. The figures of seated 
arhats to right and left of the Bodhisattva are out of place in the 
scene: for the Bodhisattva remained alone, and had as yet no disciples. 
But just as in the case of the representations of Mara’s assault at 
Amaravati, in Cave 1 at Ajanta, and elsewhere, the temptation by 
the three daughters of Mara is represented in combination with 
that of the challenge and assault on the part of their father: the 
figure of the Bodhisattva remained unchanged throughout, save for 
the stretching forth of his hand to touch the earth, in reply to Mara’s 
challenge. Two of the lovely sirens appear on the far right, one stand- 
ing next to her father raising her arms and clasping her hands in a 
gesture of amorous significance, while the third stands under the 
umbrella of Mara on the left. The three hags—one in the panel below 
the string hole on the right, and two on the left crawling towards a 
seated figure of Mara occupying the corresponding little panel on 
the left, may represent the same temptresses after their repulse, 
and now exhibiting their character in truer light. The colouring is 
brilliant, with white, blue, green, yellow, red and black and lighter 
shades and varieties of the same, but no gold: the ground is strong 
red, the figures of various colours according to iconographic require- 
ment, ranging from yellow or white in the case of the higher spiritual 
powers and well-bred humans, to green or dark blue in the case of 
tamsic divinities and human beings of the lower castes. The Buddha’s 
robe is red, the details of the canopy yellow on the red ground. 
Another instructive composition appears in the Nativity scene. 
Here the symmetry is evident only when the whole panel is considered, 
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and appears in the closely corresponding representation of Queen 
Maya in the Asoka grove on the left, the two compositions being 
placed on either side of a central subject of equal size with the Mara 
Dharsana, and representing a Tara with attendants. In the Nativity 
Queen Maya stands in the familiar pose beneath the Aéoka tree, 
with one arm raised to support herself: the child is miraculously 
delivered from her right side, and received by Brahma with out- 
stretched arms. In the same composition, below to the left, appears 
the miracle of the “Seven Paces,” taken by the Bodhisattva im- 
mediately after his birth. The remaining details reproduced in Plate I 
show two of a group of standing monastic figures representing the 
Seven Previous Buddhas, each in a canopy overshadowed by the 
proper tree, the eighth of the series (four on each side of the Mara 
Dharsana) being Maitreya, the Buddha next to appear: and the 
Bodhisattva MajfijuSri, riding on a blue lion, with attendant host, 
including many musicians. This last group occupies the extreme 
right hand portion of the panel, next to the Bodhisattva Maitreya. 

Turning now to the Jain paintings of which reproductions are 
given in Plate II, it is to be observed that these are from manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century, on paper, and are to be seen in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. There are six similar leaves in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. The Kalpa Sitra consists of a full life of 
Mahavira, the historical founder of Jainism, and briefer notices of the 
lives of his twenty-three more or less mythical predecessors: appen- 
ded to this, in many cases, is the Kdlakdcairya Katha, the edifying 
story of the monk Kalaka and a wicked king. 

The two reproductions below (figures 8 and 9) are from the same 
manuscript. The first shows king Siddhartha, the father of Mahavira, 
enthroned, with a Brahman astrologer kneeling before him, expound- 
ing the significance of the Fourteen Dreams of his Queen Trisala, 
which foretell the birth of Mahavira. The second represents the 
Tonsure of Mah@vira, on the occasion of leaving his home and be- 
coming a wandering monk: he is seated beneath a tree, in a rocky 
landscape, with high horizon and heavy clouds: he is attended by 
the god Indra, and is plucking out his own hair by the roots. A 
vacant area in the middle distance is occupied by a lotus rosette—a 
method of “filling space” very frequently seen in Sinhalese painting 
also, but not common elsewhere. An interesting feature to be ob- 
served in this manuscript and in a few others is the presence of sum- 
mary marginal sketches, indicating the subject to be supplied by the 
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painter in the space left vacant by the scribe. One is reminded of the 
early printed books of Europe, where space is left for an illuminated 
initial, the proper initial being printed in small type as a guide to 
the illuminator. In the present case we may suppose that the manu- 
script being read over to the painter, he made these notes for his own 
use. While all the illustrations in the present manuscript are of 
great interest, the Tonsure represents the finest treatment of the 
theme occuring in any Jain manuscript with which I am acquainted. 

A group of eleven apostles is shown in figure 5: the remaining 
illustrations (figures 6 and 7) are from a manuscript of the Kdla- 
kacarya Katha, and show respectively Kalakacarya instructing the 
Saka king, and a group of four monks and a lion. 

In these books all the miniatures are brilliantly coloured: white, 
blue, yellow, red and black are in use, but not green. In some cases 
no gold is used, the figures being yellow, as in the manuscript first 
referred to above, while in others, represented in our figures 5, 6 and 7, 
the painting is executed on a gold-leaf ground, which is left exposed 
to represent the flesh. It will be remembered that the colour of flesh 
which most commends itself to Indian taste is spoken of as golden. 

An examination of the brush outlines in the Nepalese and Jain 
paintings will show a likeness in quality and a resemblance in the 
characteristic formulae. The line is thin and even, drawn with much 
nervous energy, and with assurance and facility, but no intentional 
elegance. In both groups of paintings the formulae used for hands and 
features are closely related, though in the Jain examples they are more 
exaggerated, and the emotional suggestions less felt. The nearest cor- 
respondence in Rajput painting will be found in the sixteenth century 
Rajasthani pictures of Musical Modes (Ragas and Raginis),’ which 
are rather to be grouped with the early art than regarded as Rajput 
“primitives.” The later Pahari style is a good deal changed: it has 
a greater fluency, more detailed statement, and graces of its own, 
but it is less inevitable. In the Nepalese and Jain painting each line 
has its intrinsic necessity as a part of the whole, and the unity does 
not need to be sustained by any extra-aesthetic consideration: while 
in Rajput painting as a rule, the line has a more private interest, 
and exists for its own sake, though it can scarcely yet be called calli- 
graphic, while the unity exists in the idea more clearly than in the 
composition. The more traditional and hieratic art has stylistic 
breeding, like that of an old family surviving in reduced circumstances, 
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while in the mass of the later Rajput painting the approach is less 
conventional, and often indeed, quite naive. As between the Nepa- 
lese and Jain work, we may say that the former is more emotional, 
the latter more intellectual: and this is what we should expect, 
for Mahayana Buddhism is impassioned and devotional, while Jain- 
ism has preserved, even to the present day, an almost unmodified 
detachment. 

If we take together the Nepalese and Jain painting, and the early 
Rajasthani Ragas, it will be possible to form a very fair idea of the 
general quality and characteristics of Indian painting from the tenth 
to the fifteenth century. There is very highly accomplished draughts- 
manship, well-knit composition, and forcible colour: and this colour, 
though flatly applied, has plastic value. The art is academic, but 
astonishingly vigorous, and has an assurance almost amounting to 
swagger. But it has no longer the immediate and powerful inspiration 
that is felt at Ajanta, it is harder and more formal: on the other 
hand, there is as yet no trace of the lyrical and tender mysticism of 
the Rajput painting of the Himalayas. The Indian idiom remains 
as pure as that of any Prakrit. 
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J. ALDEN WEIR 


RETROSPECTIVE study of the work of J. Alden Weir reveals 

a great range of subjects, a wide divergence in key and color and 
a continual change in technic. But despite this great diversity, this 
constant experimentation and change of intention, one is impressed 
by a splendid unity of purpose which emanates only from the utmost 
sincerity and artistic integrity. Weir was always seeking a consum- 
mation, the form in which to embody his esthetic idea. In 1909, 
Kenyon Cox writing in the Burlington Magazine said: “It is not 
likely that he will change now—he will remain to the end the student 
rather than the assured master of an acquired style; but he will be 
the genuine artist and the perfectly sincere painter he has always 
been.” The pictures of Weir painted since that time have indicated 
otherwise. Before he passed he had culled the beautiful flower, the 
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innermost expression of his being, the delicate fragrance of which, 
will always be associated with his name and work. 

If however we associate Weir’s later work with the fulfillment of 
his ideal, it is apparent that in the many changes through which he 
passed that he had always worked out the given vein to the uttermost 
and that each new manifestation was the result of a previous consum- 
mation. We may justly say, therefore, that the work of each period 
is quite complete within itself, and the changes through which he 
passed are simply due to the fact that he was never content to merely 
repeat himself. 

J. Alden Weir was born in 1852. He thus lived to see many 
extreme changes in the art expression of his time, with which he was 
more or less associated. His father, Robert W. Weir, a painter of 
distinction, was instructor of drawing at West Point, and in con- 
sequence the son, if not brought up in an artistic environment, became 
familiar as a child with the technic of the craft and the associations of 
the studio. This early training and discipline was of unquestioned 
value, and brought to his later work that freedom of manner and 
method which is essential to freedom of expression. The study of 
A French Peasant, dated West Point, 1875 shows that at the early 
age of twenty-three he had a positive control over his medium, and a 
great power of visual concentration. It has much of the intensity of 
an early Flemish master. When in 1872 Weir went to Paris to 
complete his studies, he was enabled by his understanding and 
practice to profit to the utmost by this memorable experience. 

It is not unnatural therefore that we should find a French influence 
in his early work, but this influence springs from widely different 
sources, reflecting a deep study of the masters and at the same time a 
sympathetic and intimate appreciation of contemporary expression. 
Thus we remark in the early still life the happy inspiration of Chardin 
and an esthetic quality quite different from the English tradition, 
or the materiality of the Dutch manner, on which it is often founded. 
There is in fact more than scientific representation as shown in an 
intimate appreciation of the chosen subject. The flowers are painted 
with an exquisite lightness of touch, a tender care in the manipulation 
of the paint, and are given an animation as of a living presence, 
whereas the copper or silver objects are rendered in a manner 
suggesting their quality. Form and substance are of paramount 
importance, light is not expressed for itself but merely as it reveals 
form. In consequence the key is low creating effective high lights, 
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the background is dark and undecorated, and the color is subdued. 
Simple and unpretentious in subject, small in size, the still life 
pictures of this period remain a perfect exemplification of the 
painter’s craft, revealing not only a mastery of the medium, but a 
sensitiveness of expression and soul, without which still life is entirely 
unanimated. 

The excellence of the still life painting of Weir can, however, be 
measured by earlier standards for although he added that rare and 
often exquisite personal touch, the general formula is patterned 
after previous masters. Thus the key, and color, the manner 
of modeling, the selection and arrangements of objects, follow in the 
traditional manner and although the superb way in which these little 
masterpieces are rendered must worthily associate Weir’s name with 
his distinguished predecessors, they do not indicate a master who has 
created a style but who has followed one. The Dutch painters saw 
in still life a means of proclaiming their skill in exact representation, 
and a joy in duplicating the material blessings of the world; Chardin 
found it a means of escape from the world, a sanctuary of self- 
repose; Manet used it as a means of displaying a_ technical 
style; Cezzane found still life a means of studying the imposing 
manifestation of the material solid; and with Weir it is a sympathetic 
means of practicing his craft. As a portrait painter he was not 
always quickened by the personality of his subject, and in conse- 
quence has added his own thereto, but in still life he found a means of 
entering into the subject through the control of inanimate objects. 

We must linger long over the refined and solemn beauty of the 
Still Life With Roses, with its almost austere reserve, its distin- 
guished and imposing design and the loving and reverential spirit 
with which it is imbued. One may sense the fragrance of the rose 
before the dark portal of death. 

We associate with this period of Weir’s work a number of excellent 
portraits painted very much in the same key and color as the works 
in still life, in which the form is well modelled with a virile and under- 
standing brush but in which we feel something of the conscious 
restraint of the professional portrait painter. 

In the Idle Hours painted in 1888 and presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum in the same year we see an achievement of which the 
painter might well be proud, proclaiming that the American artist 
had not only absorbed the traditional teaching of the time but might 
rightly hang in company with his French contemporaries. But this 
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successful venture in “genre” was not repeated. The painter had but 
merely measured lances and retired from the field. Ten years later 
we have The Gray Bodice now hanging in the Chicago Art 
Museum. In a restrained scheme of flesh color, gray, white, and 
brown, in the impersonality of the painting and the reserve of the 
pose, we note something of a stylistic reflection of certain French 
masters of the eighteenth century. But in the background there is a 
putty-like application of the paint, to achieve a certain desired 
quality inconsistent with the painting of the figure, but noteworthy 
as the beginning of that synthesis which later was to be completed. 
We note this also in a much earlier example The Burial of the Bird, 
in which the manner is unmistakably an echo of Bastien Lepage, but 
in the background of which we see that more personal expression 
which was entirely Weir. We speak of this particularly, because 
Weir’s ultimate style seems to be arrived at indirectly, by the back 
door so to speak. He is cautiously but continually peeking in at his 
own soul. As manifested by the technic it came by way of the 
background, not the subject itself. Thus we note a number of 
pictures which technically are of the transitional period, pictures in 
which the degree of representation is realized more completely in 
certain parts of the subject than in others where the impression of the 
form upon the eye functions in a different manner, examples in which 
the synthesis is not complete, where the desire to create the illusion of 
a part has overcome the conception of the whole, in short, a lack of 
unity as outwardly manifested in two different technics. 

The Donkey Ride is like a fragment of an old tapestry. There is 
no chiaroscuro or sense of light, there is no direct illusion. The 
composition is deliberately studied and designed, there is rather a 
conscious effort at the unusual in the placing and space relations; the 
pigment is applied in a manner not expressive of the exterior quality of 
the subjects to differentiate substances, but rather to unite by technic 
in a stylistic ensemble, objects materially differentiated. This picture 
marks an epoch in the painter’s career. He has become conscious of a 
deliberate synthesis, which is bringing together the many ramifications 
and windings of a long experience. 

Henceforth he exercises more control over the inter-relation of 
shapes and colors, the volume that is produced by harmonic relations, 
the contrast that is necessary to bring into existence the most subtle 
and exquisite colors, and in short that preoccupation with synthetical 
construction, the purpose of which is to express in objective form that 
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illusive spirit of which we are made conscious by the inner radiance 
which we call intuition. 

In the pictures of this ultimate style, a period covering not more 
than twelve or fifteen years, we see that the painter has intentionally 
and willingly sacrificed all of the nice objective realization of his 
early work, and has attained the esthetic relation of the part to the 
whole, the proper functioning of the painted form when seen at the 
proper distance, and a splendid inter-relation of shapes and colors, 
which, if dissociated from their purely objective aspect, have become 
vividly imbued with that more vital essence which emanates from the 
artistic impulse. Disregarding the appearance of the exterior quality 
or surface of the objects represented, the painter has instead of 
differentiating them, given them an esthetic relation by a similar 
manner of technical treatment. The paint is applied with the pallette 
knife in small uniform strokes, giving to the surface a similar texture 
throughout. This treatment has nothing of the fascinating suavity 
of skillful brush work, the delicate and varied pressure of the hand and 
the expressive feeling derived therefrom, as we see it exemplified in 
the early work of our painter, but if it loses the personal and fasci- 
nating touch, to appreciate which we look at a picture close to, it gains 
when seen at a greater distance a sustained carrying power, and an 
imposing monumental effect. The chiaroscuro or gradated sequence 
from light to dark has been eliminated. The form is reduced to its 
utmost simplicity and a certain flatness unites the objects in a deco- 
rative ensemble. Whereas in the early work the painter has aimed at’ 
contrast of values (light and dark) and similarity of hue generally in 
variations of brown, he now attains a similarity or relation of values 
and a contrast of hues. But this contrast of hue is united and brought 
together by a similar degree of neutrality. In other words in his 
early work, following the tradition of the masters, he was seeking 
contrast, whereas in his later work, expressing the feeling of his own 
time, he was seeking relations. In summing up Weir’s ultimate 
expression this distinction is of extreme importance, because whereas 
we have expressed it from the standpoint of the painter, if it is 
translated into that human feeling from which expression springs, we 
will see that it has a fundamental and intimate relation to our subject. 
Although robust and powerful in build and strikingly statuesque in 
figure, Weir was mild in temperament and a passive rather than an 
active or aggressive nature. One felt with Weir always a kindly 
sympathy. 
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ALDEN WEIR: FIFTY-NINTH STREET BRIDGE, NEW YORK 





J. ALDEN WEIR: THE PEACOCK FEATHER 
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This intimate relation, this affinity which was so characteristic 
of the man, is the very soul which we see reflected, as it were, in his 
pictures, and it is this which gives to his ultimate expression that 
unity and mysterious something, which we characterize as style. One 
recalls the French expression, “Le Style c’est l'homme,” or when 
Courbet said, “La Peinture, c’est moi; la Nature c’est moi; la Vérité, 
c’est moi,” we realize that for mortals, truth is only what we can 
comprehend, and in art we see the manifestation of that comprehen- 
sion. It is this that makes the expression of Courbet a reality; it is 
this that makes the expression of Weir a reality; although their 
expressions are as different as their natures were different. 

Trained as a portrait and figure painter, it was not until later in 
life that Weir became interested in landscape painting. This he 
approached, not from the traditional standpoint, as was the case in 
his education as a figure painter, but from the viewpoint of his 
contemporaries who were imbued with the impressionistic impulse. 
Weir was by no means an innovator. He was interested in the various 
expressions of his time because he was receptively disposed. His 
work in landscape played a decisive part in his schematic development 
asa figure painter. In landscape he employs the suggested generaliza- 
tion of form of the impressionistic school, the high cool key of color, 
the reduction of value contrasts, diffused light, and atmospheric 
rather than local coloring. He was not a creative or versatile colorist, 
although he had a decidedly personal color sense. His New England 
Factory Village painted in 1897, defines a color scheme which he 
employed with variations in most of his later landscapes. A gray- 
blue green of uniform value carries the design, which is repeated in 
the illumined passages, in a lighter value of the same hue, slightly 
warmer. The sky, a gray green blue, is low in tone. The contrast 
to the dominant hue is seen in the gray brown of the tree trunks, and 
the cream white of the houses. We note a somewhat conscious 
modernization of the theme by the introduction of the telegraph pole 
in the foreground, and the factory chimney, the conscious enunciation 
of the creed that ugly things may be made beautiful if properly 
arranged. In this, however, Weir was merely echoing the platitudes 
of the time. In his later landscapes he did not need to depend upon 
these additions. We find a sincere sympathy with the simplicity and 
homeliness of the country in which he lived, and which he portrayed 
in an intimate and appreciative manner. The sky seldom plays an 
important part, but we feel its diffused radiance upon the landscape. 
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The effect is never rugged, stern, harsh, cold, powerful or dramatic. 
Nature, for Weir is always serene, pensive, quiet, a place to which one 
may retire to dream; a place of reverie. The stone walls of New 
England wind picturesquely through the fields, the cool shadow falls 
upon the ground in langourous summer weather, the trees are slender, 
delicate saplings, looking heavenward; the stream reflects the 
farther hillside; the earth is but a pleasing color with which to contrast 
a gray green; the outcropping rocks repeat a note of cool gray. 
Likewise in the fall of the year, Weir selects a scheme of relations 
rather than contrasts. Not the windy days, or the clear blue skys, 
the glorious symphony of autumn colors; but November, when the 
color has passed, and the gray, slender trees rise at twilight against 
the hillside background. It is these delicate hues of nature with which 
Weir clothed his figure subjects, bathed in an ethereal athmosphere. 
Occasionally he introduces figures in the landscape, but only as an 
incidental relation, and often as an afterthought as in his picture 
Pan and the Wolf, wherein the associative idea is but feebly ex- 
pressed. He is more happy in the bathing figures at twilight, a theme 
in cool grays, with the delicate ambient light enveloping the landscape 
with tender radiance. Moonlight has likewise given the painter a 
motive with which to express the beauty of related hues. In an early 
example, Moonlight—Girl with Lantern, one may feel the influence 
and suggestion of Whistler but in the later pictures such as the 
Plaza Nocturne and The Fifty-ninth Street Bridge, Weir has given 
us a supreme representation of the palpitating mystery of night, the 
suggestion of city lights and life, and the fascinating allure of a great 
human habitat. With a delicacy of tonal relations which is almost 
ethereal, he has rendered in material pigment the immensity and the 
mystery of night. 

Thus has our painter led us gradually, through a long series of 
years, through many ways and windings, always seeking that ultimate 
place of beauty, which when he seemed almost to have missed, he 
discovered in his own heart. It is a beauty of relations, perceived by 
a sympathetic and exquisite sensibility, it is a beauty seen through a 
magnetically subtle veil. It is not a beauty of contrasts compre- 
hended by the law of opposites and maintained by balance. 
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J. ALDEN WEIR’S ETCHINGS 


HE etchings of J. Alden Weir were done from love. That is 

why they are so personal, simple, sincere. The figures are of 
his children, his family, and his friends; the landscapes, excepting 
the Isle of Man series, are the fields he often painted and in which he 
delighted. 

His little girls have a quaintness about them, a story-book look. 
They are as delicate as a fancy, but they are alive and real too, as 
they sit absorbed in some picture book or with a big apron tied over 
them are busy painting. Some are often a bit shy. The little figure 
“On the Porch” is as illusive as a fairy princess. We are not sure she 
is not going to vanish any minute and we feel that she does not like 
to be looked at. All have the grace and dignity of royalty. His care 
for modeling and values we feel ascare for them. They are very great 
etchings for they are very close to the little princesses of Velasquez. 

Mr. Weir and Mr. Twachtman etched often together and in 
many ways their work is alike. Both loved the American farm, not 
the great western ranch, but the ordinary eastern farm with its 
group of sheds about the barn and the soft green look of the meadows. 
Both give in their etchings the quiet feel of the country and a certain 
timid shyness, for the very life in the fields seems to be hiding while 
we gaze. Twachtman’s are decorative and evanescent while Weir’s 
have more atmosphere, more sense of the sun shining through rustling 
foliage, more of the constant motion of light and shade. To us the 
friendship will be sealed by a single etching, which is said to be a 
peculiarly good likeness. It is the sketch that Weir made of Twacht- 
man and will be treasured along with his dry points of Theodore 
Robinson and Albert P. Ryder. 

Mr. Weir was indeed a painter-graver, for he held the technique 
of etching ever subservient. His great respect for copper and all the 
wonderful things that can be done with it, never caused him to forget 
the artistic idea for which he might be striving and having gained 
this point, he never went back to clean up the plate by burnishing 
out the accidental places, for to him as to others they were the “record 
of the artist’s struggle” and did not mar the result. Probably the 
reason he seems so often to have been experimenting is because he 
used each process only when it served his artistic end and never again 
repeating the same artistic problem, he naturally did not repeat the 
same method of working. 
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There are not very many of Mr. Weir’s etchings, and few more 
can be printed, as many of the plates are lost and others, including 
most of the figures, are very frail dry points. They were all done in 
the late eighties and early nineties. Then he stopped because the 
fine drawing hurt his eyes. His work was exhibited often in the 
New York Etching Club to which he belonged. Within the last few 
years he has helped to found the Painter-Gravers of America, being 
a charter member and one of its first board of governors. His paint- 
ings are so well known and have received so many honors that his 
etchings have lately been rather overlooked. But at the Chicago 
World’s Fair and St. Louis Exposition they received silver medals 
and it was truly fitting that the National Academy of Design should 
have had so large a group of them as a memorial to him in their last 
spring exhibition. 


A LIST OF ETCHINGS BY J. ALDEN WEIR 


1 The Picture Book 5” x 67%" 19 Portrait of Albert P. Ryder 

(2 states) 3%" x 4" 
2 The Little Student 333” x 4” 20 The Little Artist 5”x 7” 
3 The Evening Lamp 334" x54" 21 Motherand Daughter 5” x 6%" 
4 Gyp and the Gypsy 534" x 778” 22 Woman Reading 55%" x 8%" 
5 Woman Sewing 3%" x 4%" 23 Resting 4%" x 434” 
6 Woman Embroidering 24 Onthe Piazza 5”x 4" 

234" x 4%" 25 Copy of a Van Dyke Etching 

7 My Father Reading. 3%" x 473" 534” x 81%" 

(4 states) 26 Devotion, Purity, Sincerity 
8 Mother and Infant 10;” x 656" 7” x 834" (2 states) 


9 Sewing by Candlelight 47%" x 4” 27 Portrait ofa Man 6%" x9" 
10 Figure by Window 5%" x 634" 28 Sketches of Three Heads 


11 Little Head 375” x 456" 5%" x 3h" 
12 Study by Night 534" x 372” 29 Around the Table 4%" x 33%" 
13. The Rocking Chair 65% x 87%" 30 Arcturus 6%" x 834" 
14 Christmas Greens 578" x 7%@" (engraving) (4 states) 
(5 states) 31 Portrait of Mr. Delano 7” x 87%" 
15 Portrait of Robert Hoe 67%" x9%4" 32 Woman and Child 6#3” x 433” 
(3, states) (2 states) 
16 Portraitof MissHoe 6” x 10” 33 Mother and Child 3%" x 534” 
(3 states) .34 Mother and Child, No.2 4%" x 6” 
17. Portrait of John H. Twachtman (2 states) 
658" x 576” 35 Standing Figure 5%" x 734" 
18 Portrait of Theodore Robinson 36 Head in Profile 6"x 7%" 
7" x 51%" (2 states) 
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ON THE PORCH 


(Same size as the original etching) 


74" high by 6” wide) 


BY J. ALDEN WEIR 
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42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 


51 
52 


53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


Large Head in Profile 
(2 states) 
Study of a Head 5%" x 6%” 
Portrait Head of a Woman 5” x7" 
Standing Figure, No. 2 
736" x98" 
On the Porch 41%" x 434" 
By Candlelight 6” x 938” 
The Guitar Player 6%" x9" 
Reflections 5” x 6%" 
Fragment of Head 37%5" x 3%" 
By the Window 5” x 73%" 
Half Length Portrait 5”x7%" 
Portrait of a Girl 3%" x 535" 
Portrait of John F. Weir 
574" x 734" 
(2 states) 
Portrait of Henry C. Weir 
5v" x 774" 
(2 states) 
Robert Weir, C. E. 534” x 734" 
Dr. Robert F. Weir 836" x 10%" 
(6 states, last cut down) 
Oriana 2%" x 3%" 
A Head 4%" x 433” 
The Little Portrait 4%" x 6%" 
Little Portrait, No.2 6%5" x 436” 
Sketches 4%" x 6%" 
The Little Fountain 57%" x 77%" 
The Little Fountain, No. 2 
57" x 723" 
Liverpool Docks 534" x 3%" 


6" x 77%" 


61 


12 


73 
74 
75 


77 


85 


Harbor at Liverpool 5%" x 3%" 
Adam and Eve Street 3%" x 4%" 
Stone Bridge 6” x 4” 
Dutch Schnaps 37%" x 5%" 
Flowers in Japanese Jar 

238" x 334" 
Bas Mendon 556" x 4" 
Bas Mendon, No.2 3%" x 535" 
Statue of Liberty 575" x 373” 
Dogs on Hearth 9%" x 834" 
The Little Pump 5%" x72" 
Coon Alley 334" x 5%" 


(5 states) 
Blacksmith Shop 7%" x 10%" 
(2 states) 


The Kitchen Well 5" x 736" 
Washington Arch 4%" x 373” 
Washington Arch, No. 2 
625” x 432” 
Haystacks 4%" x 434" 
The Wooden Bridge 7” x5" 
Neighboring Farm 71%" x 10%” 
The Webb Farm 733" x 5%" 
Roscoe’s Barn 6%" x 333” 
The Barn Lot 10%" x7%" 
Willows 5%" x4" 
The Land of Nodd 53%" x 4” 
Hillside 6335" x 433" 
The Farm 35%" x 2%" 
Woman in Black 4%" x 67%" 
Portrait Sketch of a Woman 
61% Wy 4% " 


ISLE OF MAN SERIES 


I Title Page of the Isle of Man 
Series 538" x 37%” 
II Interior of Fisherman's Hut 


15” 15” 
676 X 476 


III Manx Cats 5%" x 358" 
IV Fisherman’s Hut 
1034” x 83,” 
V_ Fisherman's Hut on the Hill 
634" x 433" 


VI Sulby Glen 1033” x 84%” 


VII Glebe Farm 3%" x 558” 
VIII Streetin Peel 44%" x 6%" 


IX Churchin Peel 4%" x 63%" 


X The Frugal Repast 
34" x 52" 


XI Castle Russian 8%" x11\%" 
XII 


Boats at Port Erin 


on” 9” 
Sie X 316 





XIII Port Erin 535" x 338” ‘ XVI Farm Yard, Isle of Man 
XIV Boat Moored 4%" x 67,” 634” x 434” 
XV_ Boats at Low Tide XVII Harbor, Isle of Man 4” x 6" 
43%” x 614" XVIII Boats at Peel 173131”x 8%" 


Wiener Kin Coren 


THE AUTO-RITRATTI OF FRANCIA 


My Dear Mr. Sherman, 

I can perhaps add a few points to Miss James’s interesting paper with the above title in the 
June number of Art in America. When the Francia was exhibited at Burlington House, London, 
in 1881, it was apparently questioned by some of the critics. I have not ready at hand any of 
these criticisms, but I have a “cutting” from The Times of January 31 of that year, in the form 
of a letter which Sir William Neville Abdy addressed to that paper. He writes: “With reference 
to remarks of art critics as to the genuineness of the portrait exhibited by me in the collection of 
Old Masters, Burlington House, attributed to Francia, as a portrait of himself, I may inform you 
that I have in my possession an old engraving of the picture establishing its identity beyond a 
doubt. This engraving I shall be happy to show your art critic any time he cares to see it.” This 
engraving is doubtless the one by Cario Faucci referred to by Miss James. 

I may add that very little is known concerning exactly where Sir William N. Abdy (1844-1910) 
bought his pictures, but it is believed that they were purchased by him in Florence and other 
parts of Italy before 1885, when such things were to be got out of Italy without much difficulty. 
Seven pictures from his collection were lent to the Old Masters at Burlington House in 1881; and 
over 50 appeared at the Exposition held in the Louvre, Paris in May-June 1885, “au profit de 
l’ceuvre les Orphelius d’Alsace-Lorraine,” but a number of these were not to be found in the 
collection when it came up for sale in 1911. The Francia in question “Son Portrait par lui-méme” 
was No. 402 in the Paris Exposition, whilst Sir William Abdy’s second Francia, the portrait of 
Giovanni Bentivoglio of Bologna,.was No. 400. Both pictures got re-christened at Christie’s, 
Francia’s portrait of himself, as Miss James points out, being ascribed to Cosimo Tura, and that 
of Bentivoglio to Audrea del Sarto. (As to the Bentivoglio see Burlington Magazine August, 
1911). Beyond the exhibits in London in 1881 and in Paris 1885, Sir William Abdy’s collection 
was entirely unknown, as a matter of fact the pictures were in storage, and when they came up 
at Christie’s in 1911 they caused a great sensation, selling for £68,064. 

I have a list of the prices which Sir William Abdy paid for most of his pictures. The Francia 
portrait of himself cost £400, and on this, as on most of the others, over four times the initial 
cost accrued to the Abdy estate. As to the present whereabouts of the picture I have no record. 
It was bought at the sale by the late Mr. Prideaux, who was an agent, and who, I understood, was 
acting for a Continental buyer, probably French. 


Yours very truly, 


18 King’s Avenue 
Clapham Park, S. W. 4. ‘ 
London 
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